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each letting the other feel its momentary emotions
rather than pftetise about them.

Next day broke into a glorious morning, most of
which I spAit driving round Tokyo and seeing all
that was worth seeing there. There were the usual
parks and palaces, museums and memorials, temples
and towers to be seen, but except for Yushukan, the
military museum at Kudan, and the ilausolea of the
Tokugawa Shoguns in Shiba Park, none of them
interested me in the least. The Mausolea struck me
particularly because of their splendid situation and
the fine appearance they presented against a back-
ground of noble cryptomerias. It was there that I
saw for the first time some exquisitely-wrought
bronze specimens of the famous votive-lantern of
Japan which is such a characteristic feature of every
temple-yard there and adds so much to its beauty.
It was there again that I saw the art of lacquering
and that of tree-trimming carried to their highest
reach of perfection. The lacquer with which the
floor, pillars, and doors were covered was a few
hundred years old, still it looked as if it were finished
but overnight, so highly-polished and in such a
perfect state of preservation was it. The trees were
planted in pairs, and though to a casual observer
they appeared as if they grew and branched in the
wild free way of ordinary trees, yet on a closer
observation one noticed that the effect of every
branch and twig was carefully calculated with a
view to give a broad balanced appearance to the
pair and rhythmic lines to each curve and bend of
the individual tree. No matter from which side or